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State and Private Enterprise in Pakistan 


Government cooperation with and aid to private business is the keynote 
in a country where expansion of industry is a primary need and aim. 


BY J. R. ANDRUS, AZIZALI F. 
MOHAMMED, & MOHAMMED AFZAL 


by THAN ONE PERCENT Of the population of Pakistan 

is engaged in large-scale industry, including trans- 
portation and public utilities. The country is still over- 
whelmingly agricultural. The desire for rapid develop- 
ment of modern industries is strong, and is shared by 
the government and by business men. Private industry, 
as yet a minor factor in the country’s economy, recog- 
nizes that it needs government help in order to accomp- 
lish the desired rate of industrial expansion. The govern- 
ment, in turn, recognizes the necessity for a great ex- 
pansion by private industry for the building of a strong- 
er and more prosperous Pakistan. Hence questions of 
the relationship between government and private enter- 
prise present themselves under conditions very dif- 
ferent from those which obtain in more highly devel- 
oped industrial countries. 

From the very beginning, Finance Minister Ghulam 
Mohammed asserted in his 1950-51 budget speech, the 
policy of the Pakistan government has been “to afford 
the fullest opportunities to private enterprise to develop 
industries in the country.”’? The Statement of Industrial 
Policy issued by the government of Pakistan in April 
1948 declared: “Government are fully conscious of the 


This article is based on a chapter from a forthcoming book, 
tentatively titled Economic Life in Pakistan, which is being 
prepared for the Pakistan Institute of International Affairs 
under the editorship of Dr. J. R. Andrus, author of Burmese 
Economic Life and other works and formerly with the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Karachi, and Professor Azizali F. Mohammed 
of the State Bank of Pakistan and Islamia College, Karachi. 
Mr. Afzal, a Pakistan graduate student, worked under their 
direction. 


1 Budget, 1950-51, Finance Minister's Speech, Karachi, 
March 13, 1950, p. 26. 


fact that State action alone, however beneficial or far- 
reaching it may be, will not usher in an era of intense 
industrialization. Individual initiative and private enter- 
prise must play their part if Pakistan is to succeed in 
building up a balanced economy.”? 

The importance of individual initiative and private 
enterprise has thus been clearly recognized and un- 
equivocally proclaimed by the government itself. Hence 
there is in Pakistan no such hostile attitude on the part 
of private industry toward government as has often been 
evident in some Wes‘ern countries. This is partly be- 
cause government has accepted im good faith the prin- 
ciple that private enterprise is indispensable for eco- 
nomic progress. Also, in an agricultural country like 
Pakistan there is little scope for competition between 
government and private enterprise in the actual opera- 
tions of the rural economy. Indeed, there is great need 
for assistance by the state to individual and cooperative 
enterprise. There is no large class of entrepreneurs or 


2 Statement of Industrial Policy, Ministry of Commerce, 
Industries and Works, April 2, 1948, p. 6. 
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captains of industry who could find in government an 
unfair rival. 

Add to this the fact that for the first time in two cen- 
turies the government is a national government, and 
some idea may be formed of the enormous fund of 
good will and confidence on which it may draw. It 
inherits, of course, a tradition of distrust and suspicion 
from a government which, however honestly and ef- 
ficiently run, was not of the people. But as realization 
grows of the change that has taken place, the popular 
character of the state and increasing practice in demo- 
cratic action may provide the foundations for even 
closer cooperation between government and private 
individuals than exists at present. 

Even now, such cooperation is extensive, on the basis 
of an identity of interests. Both government and private 
enterprise in their efforts to develop the economy are 
faced with the same problems: the lack of trained 
technical personnel, of managerial and supervisory 
skills, and of the many ancillary services on which in- 
dustry depends. Any efforts which either side makes to 
overcome such deficiencies will react favorably on the 
efforts of the other. 


Some Government Regulation 
While the policy of the government is to leave the 


_ major part of the industrial field for development by 
| private enterprise, there is provision for a certain 
_ amount of government regulation and supervision. This 
' is consistent with the overall policy of considering fac- 
- tors of defense, the rational distribution of industries, 
- and avoidance of some of the disadvantageous conse- 
_ quences of industrialization. The Pakistan government 
_ envisages the development of the country “according 


to a well-defined and integrated plan” in which “due 
account will be taken of the resources and requirements 


of the country as a whole.”* For this purpose, a Central 


Planning Advisory Board has been created, with sub- 


' stantial representation of private interests, and under 


its supervision a series of panels has been set up to 
examine the prospects of each industry that can be 
developed in Pakistan. These panels have set targets to 
be reached by various industries in five or ten-year 
periods. Such planning is neither collectivist nor com- 
pulsory; the aim is to draw up a series of blueprints 
adapted to the needs of the economy and suggesting 
lines of future development. On the basis of such plans, 
the government would proceed with the provision of 
the necessary power, transportation, and other ancillary 
facilities for industry. 

Next, it is laid down that for 27 major industries sub- 
ject to central planning, the scope of government in- 
tervention would consist in the “allocation of industrial 


3 State of Industrial Policy, p. 2. 
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units to Provinces, the location of such units within 
the Province being done in consultation with them.’* 
For all privately owned industry, the government would 
be responsible for the “allocation of materials in short 
supply. Government will also ensure that employers of 
labor maintain fair labor standards especially in mat- 
ters of hours of work, wages, conditions of work and 
employment.”® 

Within this framework of control, the government 
would provide every possible assistance and facility to 
private enterprise. Its assistance to industry would con- 
sist not only in such functions as the maintenance of 
internal peace and external security, but also in provid- 
ing basic services which are the foundation of indus- 
trialization: surveys of existing mineral resources and 
encouragement of their exploitation; development of 
electric power; improvement of ports and roads and, in 
generz ., gearing the communications system to a pitch 
of maximum efficiency; increase in production and 
improvement in quality of agricultural raw materials 
required by industry; assistance in the procurement of 
machinery from abroad; and initiation of scientific and 
industrial research. Other state services include provi- 
sion of facilities for technical education and training, 
both within Pakistan and abroad; establishment of 
financing agencies for industrial enterprises; and build- 
ing up Trading Estates® “adequately served with com- 
munications, power and with factory buildings, con- 
structed on the most progressive lines”’ for lease to 
private enterprise. Fiscal policies in this connection call 
for tariff protection in certain cases, and for tax in- 
centives to the development of industry. 


Cooperation with Private Interests 


Cooperative effort by government and private in- 
terests seems likely to play a considerable role in Pak- 
istan. Over a steadily growing field a structure of joint 
ownership and management is being built up, with maj- 
ority control generally in the hands of the state. The 
first important institution of this kind was the central 
bank of the country, the State Bank of Pakistan, capital- 
ized at Rs. 30 million. Other important agencies in 
which private interests are closely associated with the 
state are the 30-million-rupee Industrial Finance Cor- 
poration, created to provide medium and long-term 
capital to industry; the Refugee Relief and Rehabilita- 


4 Ibid., p 2. 

5 Ibid., p 4. 

6 Trading Estates, on the lines of similar institutions in 
the United Kingdom, are designed to facilitate and encourage 
industrial development by providing services necessary to en- 
able manufacturers to establish factories with a minimum of 
delay. 

7 Statement of Industrial Policy, p. 4. 
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tion Finance Corporation, founded mainly to finance 
refugee craftsmen; the Pakistan Aviation Company, 
Ltd.;* the Trading Estate Ltd.; and the National Bank 
of Pakitan, a quasi-commercial institution. 

Except for the Refugee Corporation (owned entirely 
by the central government) and the Trading Estate 
(owned entirely by the government of Sind), the state 
owns 51 percent of the capital stock of these corpora- 
tions, and has proportional representation on their 
governing boards. All of them are to be run on commer- 
cial lines, and business men are well represented in their 
governing bodies. The state confines itself to questions 
of general policy and executive control, and does not as 
a rule interfere in day-to-day operations. Other boards 
have been set up, financed almost entirely by private 
capital, but acting as government agencies to purchase 
domestic food grains on government account, and to 
distribute imported cloth and other necessities in various 
provinces. 


Public Sector of Economy 


At the present time, government enterprise in Paki- 
stan is limited for the most part to fields in which 
government operation or intervention is customary in 
most parts of the world. Public utilities and monopolies, 
for instance, are state-owned or controlled in most 
countries, as are many educational institutions and 
social services. The public sector of the economy may 
be classified under five headings. 

1. Public utilities. This includes the 7,000-mile rail- 
way system, capitalized at Rs. 1,360 million, and con- 
sisting of two parts, the North-Western Railway in 
West Pakistan and the East Bengal Railway in East 
Pakistan. Although it is managed by a government de- 
partment, its primary considerations are commercial, 
and every year, after making adequate provision for de- 
preciation and development, it transfers the remaining 
profits to the general funds of the state. It receives, in 
turn, budgetary allocations from the central government 
for purposes of expansion, in addition to its own ex- 
penditures out of accumulated funds.* The railways 
employ about 150,000 persons, which is 23 percent of 
total industrial employment in the country, and their 
payroll disbursements are over Rs. 250 million a year. 
The railways have also been entrusted with considerable 
responsibility in connection with the development of 


8 This organization is designed to undertake major over- 
haul, repair, and maintenance of aircraft, training of ground 
engineers and technicians, and other common services for 
civil air lines and for the Royal Pakistan Air Force. 

9 The budget for 1950-51, provided a grant of Rs. 70 
million for extension work, in addition to the Rs. 50 million 
to be spent out of the Depreciation Fund for renewal and 
replacement of railway assets. 
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the port of Chittagong, and in some areas they operate 
road transport services in an attempt to obviate un- 
economic competition from private operators. 

The remaining means of transport are in private 
hands, though the question of their nationalization may 
be examined in the course of time. The highways are of 
course maintained by the government, and there is a 
gradual movement toward bringing bus and truck trans- 
port under government ownership and control, as pri- 
vate operators in this field have at times been extortion- 
ate and inefficient. 

The postal and telegraph system of the country is also 
a state concern, operated on commercial lines. The 
telephone and radio broadcasting systems are state- 
owned public utilities. 

As for electric power, the existing hydroelectric in- 
stallations are state-owned, but thermal and diesel 
stations are, in most cases, privately run. Several ther- 
mal power plants were taken over by government when 
the previous owners were evacuated after partition. The 
existing private companies are licensed and controlled 
by government, and provincial governments are moving 
in to take over ownership and management. 

2. Social services. A large proportion of the educa- 
tional institutions, hospitals, and clinics, and practically 
all water supply, sanitary, and conservancy services, and 
other community services of a local nature, are owned 
and operated by central, provincial, or municipal gov- 
ernments. 

3. Defense installations and ordnance factories. These 
are owned by the government, including airfields _re- 
quired exclusively for defense purposes. 

4. Developmental public works. This comprises the 
vast irrigation systems of the Punjab and Sind, which 


’ have been developed as public works in the past or are 


now in process of development. Some of them are 
multi-purpose projects like the Lower Sind Barrage 
Scheme, the Warsak Scheme in the Frontier Province, 
and the Karnafully Project in East Bengal. Develop- 
ment of lands previously uncultivated is also under way 
through public corporations like the Thal Development 
Authority in the Punjab. 


Trends in Land Ownership 

5. Land. While a certain part of the land in the 
country is “Crown land” and a large part of the forest 
area is publicly owned, about 80 percent of the total 
agricultural land is held by private owners. There is a 
movement toward state acquisition, a concrete mani- 
festation being the East Bengal Abolition of Zamindari 
Rights and Tenancy Reform Act of 1950. This pro- 
poses in the next ten years to nationalize all agricultural 
and non-agricultural land in the province, making the 
state the sole proprietor and landlord ; actual cultivation 
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and management of farms will probably continue in 
private hands.’? A movement in the opposite direction 
also exists; for example, lands brought under irrigation 
in the Sind projects, originally state property, are being 
sold to private owners. 

In its plans for industrial expansion, the policy of the 
government is to retain full control of the following 
three groups of industries, in addition to the assets and 
enterprises which are now publicly owned: (1) arms 
and munitions of war; (2) generation of hydroelectric 
power; (3) manufacture and operation of railway, tele- 
phone, telegraph, and wireless equipment. Even here, 
however, the government has shown a disposition to 
enter into agreements with foreign firms with respect 
to the manufacture of equipment, in view of the lack 
of patents and technical skills in Pakistan at present. 

Hydroelectric development has in recent times be- 
come a multi-purpose type of enterprise, many of whose 
aspects cannot be productive in the commercial sense. 
Such “resource development” cannot be successfully 
carried out by private enterprise, even if it were not 
discouraged by the huge capital investment required, 
the prolonged and costly preliminary surveys, and the 
long time lag before any return can be expected even 
from those parts of the project which can be operated 
on a commercial basis. It appears unlikely that even the 
most forward-looking private entrepreneur could under- 
take such development. Here again the increasing role 
of government in the economic life of Pakistan is in 
harmony with similar trends all over the world. 

Except in the three fields noted above, the policy of 
the government is to leave economic development to 
private enterprise, but it has made two important re- 
servations, as follows: (1) The government “reserve 
their right to take over or participate in any other in- 
dustry vital to the security or economic well-being of 
the State.” (2) “Government might find it necessary, in 
the national interest, in the event of private capital not 
forthcoming in adequate measure for the development 
of any particular industry of national importance, to 
set up a limited number of standard units more as a 
means of attracting private enterprise than for any 
other object.”™ 

The first of these points reserves to the government 
the power to act in a time of emergency, and the gov- 
ernment has so far given no indication of any intention 
to interpret it otherwise. The second has more immedi- 
ate significance, and here the government has been en- 
tirely practical in its approach. Thus “whilst private 


10 The primary purpose of this act is to rationalize the 
complex system of rent payments that has grown up over the 
centuries, by making the provincial government the sole col- 
lector instead of having rents pass through many hands. 


11. Statement of Industrial Policy, pp. 3-4. 
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enterprise has come forward in some measure to develop 
certain industries, it has not shown that enthusiasm and 
interest for other industries which require large blocks 
of capital, considerable technical skill and extensive 
managerial experience.””?* 

Hence, in his budget speech for 1950-51, the Finance 
Minister proposed the establishment of an Industrial 
Development Corporation: “In order to stimulate pri- 
vate enterprise and the flow of capital into industrial 
channels, Government have . . . proposed to establish a 
Corporation and charge it with the responsibility for 
the development of industries like jute and paper, 
heavy engineering industries, including ship-building, 
and heavy chemical industries, including fertilizers.”** 

Pursuant to this aim, the government is cooperating 
with Pakistan business men in the establishment of five 
jute mills, each with a capacity of 1,000 looms. Sites 
have been selected and construction started on the first 
three, one of which will be in production in 1951 if the 
schedule is maintained, the second in mid-1952, and 
the third (and possibly the fourth and fifth also) by 
1953. A paper mill in East Bengal may be in production 
by 1953-54, with a public investment of Rs. 50 million. 
The prospects of a fertilizer industry are being studied 
with a view to starting a government plant in the near 
future. 


A Pragmatic Approach 

The sector of the economy under government opera- 
tion may be expected to increase as more of the vast 
development projects, now in the advance planning 
stage, are implemented, unless an unexpectedly large 
investment is forthcoming from private sources, making 
it unnecessary for the central and provincial govern- 
ments to contribute the major share of the new capital. 

In conclusion, the policy of the government and 
people of Pakistan with regard to the respective roles 
of the state and of private enterprise is singularly free 
from any dogmatism based on ideological considerations 
irrelevant to the facts of life. There is an overwhelming 
desire to improve standards of living and to develop a 
more balanced economy, and for the attainment of 
these ends there is no prejudice against adopting what- 
ever means may be best suited to the conditions of the 
country. Both government and private enterprise may 
act together, the former intervening directly only if the 
latter is ineffective, or is clearly unmindful of its social 
obligations. Meanwhile the state does all it can to 
render private enterprise effective, by concentrating on 
the provision of necessary facilities, and by putting 
first things first. In this essentially sane and pragmatic 
approach lies the promise of Pakistan’s development. 


12 Budget speech, 1950-51, p. 26. 
13 Ibid. 
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East Indonesia: Problems and Prospects 


Outstripped by Java, the old Spice Islands present a problem in diverse 
cultures and in resources which, though not fully used, are limited. 


BY JAN O. M. BROEK 


ON INDONEsIA, whether for lack of time, 

space, or interest, usually does not go beyond 
generalities for the country as a whole. Yet it is well 
to realize that in this archipelago, which from west to 
east covers over three thousand miles, there is a strong 
regional diversity. 


Basis for Former Federal Structure 

The principle of “diversity in unity” was recognized 
in the Round Table agreement of December 1949 when 
the United States of Indonesia was organized as a 
sovereign federal republic. Within eight months this 
federal structure was replaced by a unitary state, the 
Republic of Indonesia. There are valid arguments sup- 
porting either of the two forms of government, as 
Americans can well imagine. It certainly is not true that 
the federal structure had no other foundation than 
Dutch imperialistic designs to divide the rule. One is 
reminded of the formerly widely propagated view that 
the differences in India between Moslem and Hindu 
communities were merely the result of British machina- 
tions and would disappcar in a free India. Doubtless 
the British and the Dutch used, or would have used, 
such discordancies to their advantage, but they did not 
create them. This is not to suggest that conflicts in 
Indonesia are so sharp as in India, but regional dif- 
ferences do exist. East Indonesia, for a brief postwar 
period one of the federal states, is a good example. 

There is also a tendency to discuss and evaluate 
Indonesia purely in political terms or even in slogans 
without due regard for existing culture patterns and 
modes of living. It is popular and easy to decry colonial 
rule by measuring it against our ideals of democracy 
and freedom; but if one sees political institutions not 
in a doctrinaire vacuum but as related to and greatly 
influenced by social and economic forces, one wonders 
how these Western values may be successfully grafted 
on the local culture. This question applies especially to 
East Indonesia, which, generally speaking, has been 
far less influenced by “modern” life than the western 
parts of the Republic. At one period of history the 


Professor Broek is a member of the Department of Geography 
at the University of Minnesota. He was a visiting professor 
at the University of Batavia in 1947. This article is based on 
a paper delivered at the recent Chicago meeting of the Ameri- 
can Historical i \ 
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spotlight was on the “Spice Islands.” Since then the 
Moluccas and the surrounding area, the “Great East” 
as the Dutch call it, seem to have gone to sleep. 
East Indonesia consists, roughly, of the numerous is- 
lands between Borneo and Java on the west and New 
Guinea, on the east. Its major parts are the island of 
Celebes, the Moluccas, and the so-called Lesser Sunda 
Islands, from which, however, Bali, adjacent to Java, 
must be excluded as being of an altogether different 
cultural character. The region has a land surface of 
341,000 square kilometers (one-fifth of the area of 
Indonesia, not counting New Guinea), and is inhabited 
by about 9 million people, one-eighth of the total pop- 


The Natural Environment 

The natural enviroment is certainly not a despot 
who rules the fate of man with an iron hand. It sets 
limitations and it offers opportunities, the range of each 
depending on the cultural level of the inhabitants. 
East Indonesia appears less blessed in physical resources 
than the western section of the archipelago. In parts, 
especially in the Lesser Sunda Islands, the rainfall is 
light and variable, and moreover strictly seasonal. Thus 
the choice of crops is limited and harvest failures are 
frequent. In addition there is unfavorable topography. 
Ever since Alfred Russell Wallace we have been aware 
of the great contrast between the islands east and west 
of the line he drew through the Straits of Macassar 
and between Bali and Lombok. To the west the is- 
lands of Sumatra, Borneo, and Java rise above a shallow 
sea that covers the wide Asiatic continental shelf. De- 
nudation wears down the uplands and the transported 
materials are deposited in the shallow seas, resulting in 
broad alluvial plains. In contrast, the eastern zone is 
an area of recent earth disturbances. The numerous 
islands appear as ridge-like fragments of vehement up- 
thrusts, surrounded by deep sea-filled chasms. Thus 
steep-sloped uplands are the rule, and alluvial plains 
are few. 

The environmental opportunities are thus rather re- 
stricted. Under conditions of a semi-primitive agrarian 
economy only a sparse population is possible in most 
islands. The highest average density is found in south- 
west Celebes (75 inhabitants per square mile), but 
in the Moluccas the average density is only five persons 
per square mile. These figures should be compared with 
750 for Java and 500 for Bali to bring out in one 
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stroke the tremendous contrast. This sparse population, 
together with the deficiencies of climate and land, have 
repelled Western capital investment in large-scale agri- 
cultural enterprises. Only coconut plantations—requir- 
ing little labor—are of some significance here, especially 
in Manado, the northeastern corner of Celebes. 


The Factor of Location 

But climate and topography are not the only handi- 
caps. Perhaps we come closer to the root of the prob- 
lem if we consider the location of the region. Location 
largely determines accessibility, be it to people, goods, 
or ideas. There was a time when the Moluccas formed 
the terminus of major trade routes. When that era came 
to an end and the focus shifted to Java, eastern Indo- 
nesia became an out-of-the-way corner of the archi- 
pelago, and suffered the consequences of such a loca- 
tion. 

Location as an important factor in the destiny of 
East Indonesia takes on additional meaning when we 
consider racial and cultural patterns. It is quite clear 
that we are here at the periphery of the Malay racial 
type. In Celebes and the western Lesser Sunda Islands, 
Malays predominate, but further east they are largely 
coastal settlers, relative newcomers among aboriginal 
peoples of Oceanic Negroid (Melanesian) and Papuan 
stock, resulting in all kinds of racial blends. A similar 
gradation appears in the cultural elements that have 
spread eastward from mainland Asia. For instance, the 
plow and wet rice cultivation on permanent fields are 
rare beyond southwest Celebes and Lombok, and then 
are usually found in coastal Malay or Malay-influenced 
districts. (The wet rice cultivation of the Toradjas in 
central Celebes dates from 1907, introduced by the 
Dutch government.) Elsewhere shifting cultivation on 
forest clearings or in the Moluccas, mere gathering of 
sago (the starch pith of the sago palm), supplemented 
by fishing or hunting, are the means of existence for 
the majority of the population. 

The same principle holds true for the diffusion of 
social-religious institutions. Hinduism never reached 
this part of the archipelago. Islam did come by mcans 
of Moslem traders, but its introduction coincided, as it 
did in the Philippines, with the arrival of the Europeans. 
Thus, parts of Celebes and of the western Lesser Sundas 
were solidly converted to Islam, but further east it was 
usually again the coastal inhabitants who became Mo- 
hammedans unless the Europeans Christianized the local 
tribes as a political counter-weight against the Moslem 
sultanates. Later the Christian missions—Protestant as 
well as Catholic—energetically undertook the conversion 
of the animistic groups in the interior of Celebes and 
Flores and on other more remote islands. These Chris- 
tians do not however, form a homogeneous group. 
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Apart from denominational differences they vary great- 
ly in cultural level. At the one extreme are newly con- 
verted groups whose mode of living is hardly distin- 
guishable from their “pagan” neighbors. At the other 
extreme are the Christians of North Celebes (Manado) 
and of Ambon, Buru, and Ceram, together about half 
a million, The latter groups have in more ways than in 
religion identified themselves with the Dutch and 
have served for generations in the Indies’ civil service 
and in the army. Their education and training should 
be valuable assets in the new Republic, but their affinity 
to the former rulers makes them suspect in the eyes 
of the present government. In turn, thesc Christian 
groups feel themselves economically and culturally 
threatened by the new regime, which they view as the 
hegemony of Java. They were willing to be partners in 
a federation as pledged by the Round Table agreement, 
but soon found a unitary system imposed upon them. 
The revolts in Makassar and on Ambon were the acute 
expressions of their dissatisfaction. The armed resis- 
tance now seems broken. One can only hope that the 
Indonesian government will have the wisdom and 
tact to open the way for a new and fruitful re-integra- 
tion of this valuable minority into the Republic. 


The Economic Outlook 

What about the economic future? It has already been 
pointed out that, generally speaking, this is a back- 
ward agrarian region. The most advanced parts are 
southwestern Celebes and Lombok; both have a food 
surplus and the former has some small-scale manufac- 
turing. The simplicity of the economy is illustrated by 
the fact that there were in East Indonesia (according 
to the 1930 census) only 18 towns with more than 
2,000 inhabitants, comprising a total of about 225,000 
people. Since 40,000 of these were non-natives, only 
180,000, or two percent, of the total native population 
lived in towns of any size. 

One often hears the remark that the population is 
indolent, with no interest in progress. In so far as this 
is true—and much could be said to restrict and soften 
this generalization—and if Western ways of progress 
are accepted as the measuring stick, there are extenuat- 
ing circumstances. In the first place, the turbulent past 
of the Moluccas, with its suppression, mismanagement, 
and constant raids to guard the spice monopoly, has 
left its mark on the population. Secondly, the ease with 
which sago, the staple food, is gathered is hardly, an 
inducement for intensive agriculture. The starch of one 
sago palm, freely cut in the forest, is sufficient to feed 
a family of four for at least two months. 

In the past there were many complaints that the 
government in Batavia neglected the “Great East” in 
favor of the economically more important western is- 
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‘ lands. In the brief postwar period of reconstruction 
under Dutch rule it seemed as if an energetic welfare 
policy was finally to emerge. Many first-rate civil service 
men, formerly stationed on Java and Sumatra, helped 
to develop the program. It is important that this “New 
Deal” be continued in its essentials. 

More and better education, food, and medical care 
are obvious needs, but these require money as well as 
certain changes in attitude by the people. Increasing 
the productivity of the area is certainly the funda- 
mental prerequisite for all other welfare measures. 
Take, for instance, an island like Flores. Only one- 
eighth of one percent of the land surface is in sawah 
(wet rice fields), one percent in gardens, and five per- 
cent in ladang (temporarily cultivated fields). Yet the 
population produces hardly enough food for its own 
meager needs. More intensive land use is needed, but 
it is difficult to get it accepted. Even more important 
is the production of commercial crops, so that East 
Indonesia can pay for its imports. Copra is the cork on 
which its economy floats; it constituted two-thirds of 
the area’s prewar export. But since this was only one 
percent of the world trade in copra, the production of 
East Indonesia had no influence on world prices, with 
the result that prosperity bobbed up and down with the 
world market prices for this product. The need for 
diversification is clear. It appears that raising ground- 
nuts and other oilseeds, tobacco, and cotton—the latter 
for the Indonesian home market—offer fair possibilities. 

But greater production helps little if transportation 
costs devour the profits. A Dutch steamship company 
(KPM) has linked all the islands in one great network 
and thereby performed the highly significant task of 
welding together Indonesia’s economy. But its rates 
were necessarily high for serving the scattered little ports 
of the Great East. In the postwar years a more economic- 
al system was planned by which the KPM will only 
serve the larger ports, while small native-owned ships 
will do the hauling to and from these ports. 


Other Prospects 

Fishing is another source of income which must and 
can be tapped more effectively. Indonesia imports much 
fish in addition to its own catch. Yet the seas of East 
Indonesia are rich in fish, as Japanese fishermen proved 
in the years before the war. Native fishermen lacked 
the boats, the gear, and the preservation techniques for 
deep sea fishing. Here too progress has been made since 
the war. In time it seems quite possible that Indonesia 
will become self-sufficient in sea food, and the eastern 
islands should have an important share in the trade. 

Other economic activities seem to hold only small 
promise for the near future. Exploitation of the nickel 
ores of Central Celebes, already started in the 1930s, 
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should be mentioned. Manufacturing is limited to the 
processing of some export commodities, a few con- 
struction and repair shops, and small shipyards. Devel- 
opment of consumer industries is handicapped by the 
small and scattered population together with high trans- 
portation costs and lack of capital and skilled labor. 
All this makes competition with Javanese and foreign 
products difficult. 

The key to progress in East Indonesia, then, is im- 
provement in agriculture, fishing, and merchant ship- 
ping. This will require a long-range policy, financed 
with subsidies from the central government, admin- 
istered by efficient local officials, and executed with the 
assistance of experts. It is to be hoped that the Repub- 
lic, beset by so many political and economic problems 
even in its more advanced areas, will have an open eye 
for the needs of its “Great East.” 


BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC AREA 


THE POPULATION OF INDIA AND PAKISTAN. By 
Kingsley Davis. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1951. 263 pp. $7.50. 

This volume is the fruit of eight years of work by the 
author and his assistants, sponsored by the Office of Popula- 
tion Research, Princeton University. The remarkably full data 
assembled by the former Government of India have been sub- 
jected to detailed analysis and interpretation from vavious 
points of view. In addition, populution trends have been 
studied in the light of related economic and social factors, 
and comparisons and contrasts are drawn with conditions in 
other countries. The result is a substantial contribution to 
the understanding of Indian and Pakistani society as well 
as to demographic and sociological theory. In his final chap- 
ter the author presents his conclusions on “Population Policy 
and the Future.” Numerous maps, charts, and tables supple- 
ment the text. 

Apart from its permanent value as a research piece, the 
book is a most timely background study for the understand- 
ing of India’s present food crisis, which was recently drama- 
tized by India’s appeal for the gift of 2,000,000 tons of 
American grain. M.8.F. 


THE PACIFIC ISLANDS. By Douglas L. Oliver. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1951. 313 pp. $5.00. 
This is a well-written and attractively decorated account of 

the history of Melanesia, Micronesia, and Polynesia from 

earliest times through the end of World War II. The author 
knows the islands both through extensive research and through 
personal experience. The book is not designed for advanced 
students of the area, nor does it add a great deal of fresh 

information to already published materials; it aims at cap- — 

that audience with the problems of cultural relations, social 
welfare, and administrative seaponsiniiiey now resting on 
the shoulders of the island trustees—Australia, Britain, France, 

New Zealand, and the United States. E.E.C. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


POLITICS AND PUBLIC OPINION IN JAPAN. By Robert 
A. Scalapino. New York: Foreign Policy Reports (Foreign 
Policy Association), March 15, 1951. 12 pp.. paper. $.25. 
Professor Scalapino, of the University of California, out- 

lines the respective positions of the main Japanese political 
parties, their trends and programs, and their views on Japan's 
future role in world affairs. He also deals with the conflict 
in Japanese public opinion between the strong desire for peace 
and an anxiety about national security, raising the issues of 
rearmament and American post-treaty bases. 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS AND THEIR’ BACK- 
GROUNDS. By John Clarke Adams, Wilfred Brenton Kerr, 
Julian Park, and Julius W. Pratt. New York: Harper, 1950. 
968 pp. $5.00. 

Presented as a textbook in government, this work deals with 
Great Britain, France, Switzerland, Italy, Russia, and Japan, 
along with a brief discussion of modern Germany. Among its 
appendices are the texts of the French, Italian, Japanese, 
and West German constitutions. The authors are faculty mem- 
bers of the University of Buffalo. 


POINT FOUR, FAR EAST. A Selected Bibliography of 
Studies on Economically Underdeveloped Countries. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Department of State, Division of Library 
and Reference Services, Bibliography No. 57, January 15, 
1951. 46 pp., mimeo. 

Most of the references in this list are basic economic 
studies issued within the last ten years, although some earlier 
works are included. The countries covered are British Borneo, 
Burma, Formosa, Hongkong, Indochina, Indonesia, Malaya, 
the south Pacific islands, the Philippines, Portuguese Timor, 
Singapore, and Thailand. 


THE ROLE OF ECA IN SOUTHEAST ASIA. Washington, 
D. C.: Special Report by the Division of Statistics and 
Reports, Far East Program Division, Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration, January 15, 1951. 21 pp., paper. 

A graphic presentation of the ECA program in Formosa, 
Indochina, Burma, Thailand, and Indonesia, plus a statistical 
appendix showing procurement authorizations, country by 
country, for the last six months of 1950. 


TENTH REPORT TO CONGRESS OF THE ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION, For the Quarter 
Ended September 30, 1950. Washington, D. C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1951. 147 pp., paper. $.40. 
Includes ECA activities in its Asian “program” countries 

as well as those under the China Area Aid Act and the acts 

relating to aid to Korea. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE USSR: A Regional Survey. By 
Theodore Shabad. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1951. 584 pp. $8.50. 

In addition to a detailed account of the physical geography 
of Soviet territory, this book deals at length with political- 
administrative divisions and the localization of industry, and 
then proceeds to a survey by regions, including the Soviet Far 
East and Soviet Central Asia. It contains more than fifty 
maps, statistical data on population increase, and a large 
index. 
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THE SOVIETS IN WORLD AFFAIRS, 1917-1929. By Louis 
Fischer. Second edition, two volumes. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1951. 892 pp. $10.00. 

A reissue, with a new introduction, of the well-known work 

first published in 1930. 


KOREA: SECOND FAILURE IN ASIA. By C. Clyde 
Mitchell. Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Institute, 1951. 
52 pp., paper. $.50. 

A summary of events leading up to the Korean crisis and 
through the first months of the war, with conclusions for 
future American policy in Asia. 


SOME ASPECTS OF SOUTHEAST ASIATIC CULTURES 
OF SPECIAL SIGNIFICANCE FOR PLANNING AND 
ADMINISTERING AMERICAN AID. By Ralph E. Turner. 
With A Comment on Values by Dewey Anderson. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Public Affairs Institute, 1950. 13 pp., paper. 
$.25. 

Recommendations based on the author’s interpretation of 
the area’s basic problems—‘“backward” cultures, undemocratic 
government, fear of “foreign domination,” etc. 


THE GOLDEN FIBRE. By Aslam Hayat. Issued by the De- 
partment of Advertising, Films and Publications, Govern- 
ment of Pakistan, 1950. 65 pp., paper. 

An account, by a research officer in the Pakistan Depart- 
ment of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, of Pakistan’s 
most important export crop, jute, with statistics on produc- 
tion and trade and on the industry's prospects. 


RENTJANA: MASS EDUCATION. Djakarta: Ministry of 

Information, Republic of Indonesia. 89 pp., paper. 

An exposition, in Indonesian and English, of Indonesia's 
program for intensifying national anc political consciousness 
among its people, ‘as befits a nation pledged to the realization 
of democracy.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE PEOPLES AND CULTURES 

OF MAINLAND SOUTHEAST ASIA. By John F. Embree 

and Lillian Ota Dotson. New Haven: Yale University, 

Southeast Asia Studies, 1950. 845 pp. $7.50. 


Entries classified by ethnic group and then by subject. 
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